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ascended the steps at the Traitor's gate, exclaimed, " Here lands
as true a subject, being prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs.
Before thee, 0 G-od, I speak, having no other friend but Thee
alone I" Then she seated herself on a large stone, refusing to
pass through the gates. "Madam,5' said sir John Bridges, the
lieutenant of the Tower, "you had best come out of the rain,
for you sit unwholesomely." " Better sit here than in a -worse
place," replied she; " for I know not whither you will bring me."
When at last she was induced to enter, she took her book, and
calling her weeping servants around her, she bade them kneel
with her, and unite with her in prayer. Her imprisonment lasted
nearly two months, during which time her life was in great peril.
She excited great interest among the children of the warders
and other officials in the Tower. One little girl of three years
old, when she was walking in the garden, having found a bunch
of keys, offered them to her, and said, "You can unlock the
gates now, and go abroad, for here are the keys." There was
also a sweet little boy of five years old, in whose pretty prattling
she took much delight, and who daily brought her flowers. It
was suspected that letters were thus conveyed; and the innocent
child was questioned by some of the council, and forbidden to
approach the princess any more. He tried to make his way to
her with his usual offering of flowers the next day, but finding
the door locked, he peeped through a hole and called to Elizabeth,
" Mistress, I can bring you no more flowers now."

Elizabeth was accused of receiving treasonable correspondence
from sir Thomas Wyatt, who had been in open rebellion against
the queen; also from sir James Crofts and her cousin Oourtenay
earl of Devonshire. She was, on the whole, in great peril, till the
queen her sister thought proper to send her to Woodstock palace,
tinder the care of sir Henry Bedingfield, lord Williams of Tame,
and a strong guard. She was removed from the Tower in a barge
to Richmond, where she slept, May 19, She then proceeded in
the queen's litter; and, encountering her own disbanded attendants,
who were all drawn up on the banks of the river to take a last look
of her, she bade the gentleman who was nearest to her to tell the
rest that " she was going as a sheep to the slaughter.'* Next night
she slept at Windsor castle.

In all the villages through which she travelled the country
people testified the most lively sympathy, and brought her flowers
and cakes in abundance, so that she was compelled to request
them at last to desist, for she was so encumbered with these
friendly offerings that she had no room for more. She was
treated with great respect by sir William and lady Dormer, at